From Tilsit to Chaumont
by no means a definite settlement of all outstanding difficulties, was silent about the right of search, a chief cause of quarrel and subsequently always refused by America. Its chief permanent interest arises from two of its provisions ; one of these concerned the boundary of the American State of Maine and the British province of New Brunswick. Another clause contained the principle of international arbitration. The St Croix river formed the boundary line between the American and British dominions. The ownership of certain territories near this stream, as well as of islands in the bay into which it flowed, was to be settled by a mixed American and British commission. Any disputed point was to be referred to some friendly sovereign, whose judgment was to be final. The great lakes, which, roughly speaking, divide the British from the United States' possessions of North America, had been the scene of some severe fighting in the past war. Their future neutrality was to be insured by the prohibition on their waters of all armed vessels. The arbitration machinery provided at Ghent was resorted to in 1834 when the King of the Netherlands, as umpire, made a division of disputed territory satisfactory to neither party and eventually repudiated by both. Anglo-American relations, as will be more fully shown hereafter, were to be placed on a more satisfactory footing by the British surrender of the right of search at the Paris Congress of 1856. They were only disturbed for the moment by the Trent affair in 1863.
The    Continental    movements    which    followed Napoleon's Moscow  disasters in  1812 and their relations with British diplomacy may now be mentioned, p                             225